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Notes and Discussions 325 

revolt is again mentioned by Tacitus: "isque habitus animorum fuit, ut 
pessimum f acinus auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes paterentur" (1. 28). 
And even these were not moved by feelings of patriotism, for the abortive 
attempt of the preceding day to place Otho on the throne did not fail out 
of regard for the welfare of the state, about which they cared little: "non 
rei publicae cura, quam foedare principis sui sanguine sobrii parabant" 
(1. 26). 

When, therefore, Galba was being tossed about by the crowds in the 
forum, the people in huge throngs took up positions in the basilicas and 
temples, from which they could see all that happened. It was a grand and 
exciting spectacle. They watched intently; they did not talk; they turned 
in every direction to distinguish the various sounds; there was no commo- 
tion, there was not that intense silence characteristic of deep feeling; they 
were anxious to ascertain what the insurrection meant, how successful it 
would be, and what result they could expect to themselves personally. It 
was hardly to be expected that they would arm themselves to assist either 
side, but it was reported to Otho that they were being armed. It is signifi- 
cant that Otho did not know where the sympathy of the people lay. He 
took measures, therefore, to prevent serious opposition to himself: "ire 
praecipites et occupare pericula iubet " (1.40). The carelessness, or luke- 
warmness, of the people scarcely justified the report that they were taking 
arms, and yet (tamen) such was the report. 

The only serious objection to the interpretation offered is that the 
structural balance of the sentence is destroyed. The three words tumultus, 
quies, silentium make a fine climax, whereas the translation I have advo- 
cated makes two short phrases parallel, namely, non tumultus and non quies, 
but then adds a long phrase explanatory of quies. That is true, but Tacitus 
would not be guilty of saying a thing, for the sake of a climax, which contra- 
dicts all his beliefs, expressed so many times, and in the vicinity of this 
chapter. 

Richard Wellington Husband 

Dartmouth College 



EMENDATION OF PLATO Gorgias 503D 

et Sc inr) tovto, aXK' oirep eV T<S v<rripy> \6yup r)vay Ka.a6rifj.ev quels ofiokoyeiv 
— on at /xcv tuiv iiriOviuStv ir\r)povix.evaj. f3eX.Tio> iroiovcri tov 3.v0panrov, Tavras 
ftAV airoTc\eiv, at Sc x e 'P <,) > f-V) toBto 8c ri)(yr) tis C177, etc. 

The concluding phrase has given editors some uneasiness. Nestle follows 
Burnet in reading cTvat for the manuscript eli), and tc^vtjs cTvat (Ast) and 
rexyrr; rivbi 8ctrat have been proposed. The simple reading to which I 
think Platonic usage and thought point is rovrov. Plato had said above 
(500A) that the selection or discrimination here described is the business of 
an artist, TtyyiKov. And now he repeats the thought in the form that there 
is an art of it. 
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The contrast between subjects which do and those which do not admit 
of constitution as an art and science is ever present to Plato's mind, as 
appears from the Sophist, Politicus, Gorgias, and Phaedrus. And he would 
normally express the idea by a genitive with i-c^vi; (cf. Protagoras 357A; 
Phaedrus 260E). One of the most instructive examples of this is Republic 
488E: jm?t£ riyyrjv tovtov p.rjre /xeAerr/v, which I interpreted in Classical 
Review, June, 1906, p. 247. Cf. Republic 518D: tovtov tolvw, rjv 8' lyw, 
avrov Tiyyr\ av etr], etc. Compare also Laws 837E: Tiyyrjv Srj tiv' av tovtov 
tov voiiov Ttjs 0«T«os .... f\o>, with 838E: oti Tiyvrjv iyo> irpos tovtov tov 
vo/wv exoi/u. The genitive in the Gorgias passage receives further slight con- 
firmation from 509DE, on tovto Set ... . ri^yr-v compared with 510A. 
Cf. in the passage of the Laws cited above, the combination of Tiyyt-v 

n-pds with the genitive. 

Paul Shobey 



AN UNAPPRECIATED JOKE IN ARISTOPHANES 

In the passage immediately following the parabasis in the Wasps, 
Bdelycleon appears accompanied by his father, Philocleon, whose grudging 
consent he has won to a change of life. Preparatory to the dinner that is 
to celebrate the conversion of the old man, Bdelycleon produces for his 
father a new outfit of clothing. The cloak that is to replace the old tribon 
arouses a storm of protests in the midst of which comes the assertion (11. 

1141-42): 

drap SoKei y£ /not 
loiKevai /laXurra M.opv)(ov o~a.yixa.Ti 

What is the full significance of these words ? 

Under the lemma, Mopifyov o-a.y-w.Ti, we find recorded in the Venetus 
scholia the following remarks: Mopvxos -bxpos. o-a.yiut.Ti Sk ra fmXXmr-f 
croy<[), <5 ixpiJTO <bs Tpv-pepbs -rXeiovt dd\ira xP*V te, ' S- AAA<i>s- tS>v irepi 
Tpv4>t]v io-wovSaKorwv 6 Mopvxos- o-dy/xaTi Si eV« to^hx. icra)s <5>s iicetvov 
wavei cray/xaTi xpaj/aecou. In all this there is little that could not be derived 
from a reading of Aristophanes himself. Morychus is introduced in other 
places by the poet and in such fashion that the salient features of the man 
are well known. Only the statement that he was sallow seems to be without 
warrant. It may well have been a bit of irrelevant and gratuitous divina- 
tion. But the point that concerns us most is the interpretation of the 
word crayixa. The author of each of the two notes, apparently without 
question, regards the word as the genuine name of a garment, one of them 
equating it with crayos, to which it may possibly be etymologically akin. 
It is just as likely, however, that the interpretation offered rests upon no 
surer foundation than a superficial reading of the passage itself, coupled with 
the specious relationship to o-ayos. 

Fortunately, though exceedingly rare, the word o-dypa occurs in two 
other passages of the same period, and in both the context is such as to leave 



